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“INDIAN COUNTRY” 


Buffalo were dark rich clouds moving upon the rolling hills 
and plains of America. And then the flashing steel came 
upon bone and flesh. 


—Simon J. Ortiz, from Sand Creek 


The US Army on the eve of the Civil War was divided into seven 
departments—a structure designed by John C. Calhoun during the 
Monroe administration. By 1860, six of the seven departments, 
comprising 183 companies, were stationed west of the Mississippi, 
a colonial army fighting the Indigenous occupants of the land. In 
much of the western lands, the army was the primary US govern- 
ment institution; the military roots to institutional development 
run deep. 

President Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated in March 1861, two 
months after the South had seceded from the union. In April, the 
Confederate States of America (CSA) seized the army base at Fort 
Sumter near Charleston, South Carolina. Of more than a thousand 
US Army officers, 286 left to serve the CSA, half of them being West 
Point graduates, most of them Indian fighters, including Robert E. 
Lee. Three of the seven army department commanders took leader- 
ship of the Confederate Army. Based on demographics alone, the 
South had little chance of winning, so it is all the more remarkable 
that it persisted against the Union for more than four years. The 
1860 population of the United States was nearly thirty-two mil- 
lion, with twenty-three million in the twenty-two northern states, 
and about nine million in the eleven southern states. More than a 
third of the nine million Southerners were enslaved people of Af- 
rican heritage. Within the CSA, 76 percent of settlers owned no 
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slaves. Roughly 60-70 percent of those without slaves owned fewer 
than a hundred acres of land. Less than 1 percent owned more than 
a hundred slaves. Seventeen percent of settlers in the South owned 
one to nine slaves, and only 6.5 percent owned more than ten. Ten 
percent of the settlers who owned no slaves were also landless, while 
that many more managed to barely survive on small dirt farms. The 
Confederate Army reflected the same kind of percentages.! Those 
who, even today, claim that “states’ rights” caused Southern seces- 
sion and the Civil War use these statistics to argue that slavery was 
not the cause of the Civil War, but that is false. Every settler in the 
Southern states aspired to own land and slaves or to own more land 
and more slaves, as both social status and wealth depended on the 
extent of property owned. Even small and landless farmers relied 
on slavery-based rule: the local slave plantation was the market for 
what small farmers produced, and planters hired landless settlers as 
overseers and sharecroppers. Most non-slave-owning settlers sup- 
ported and fought for the Confederacy. 


LINCOLN’S “FREE SOIL” FOR SETTLERS 


Abraham Lincoln’s campaign for the presidency appealed to the vote 
of land-poor settlers who demanded that the government “open” 
Indigenous lands west of the Mississippi. They were called “free- 
soilers,” in reference to cheap land free of slavery. New gold rushes 
and other incentives brought new waves of settlers to squat on In- 
digenous land. For this reason, some Indigenous people preferred 
a Confederate victory, which might divide and weaken the United 
States, which had grown ever more powerful. Indigenous nations in 
Indian Territory were more directly affected by the Civil War than 
anywhere else. As discussed in chapter 6, the southeastern nations— 
the Cherokees, Muskogees, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
(“Five Civilized Tribes”)—were forcibly removed from their home- 
lands during the Jackson administration, but in the Indian Terri- 
tory they rebuilt their townships, farms, ranches, and institutions, 
including newspapers, schools, and orphanages. Although a tiny 
elite of each nation was wealthy and owned enslaved Africans and 
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private estates, the majority of the people continued their collective 
agrarian practices. All five nations signed treaties with the Confed- 
eracy, each for similar reasons. Within each nation, however, there 
was a Clear division based on class, often misleadingly expressed as 
a conflict between “mixed-bloods” and “full-bloods.” That is, the 
wealthy, assimilated, slave-owning minority that dominated politics 
favored the Confederacy, and the non-slave-owning poor and tradi- 
tional majority wanted to stay out of the Anglo-American civil war. 
Historian David Chang found that Muskogee nationalism and well- 
founded distrust of federal power played a major role in bringing 
about that nation’s strategic alliance with the Confederacy. Chang 
writes: “Was the Creek council’s alliance with the South a racist de- 
fense of slavery and its class privileges, or was it a nationalist defense 
of Creek lands and sovereignty? The answer has to be ‘both.’”? 

John Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, at first called 
for neutrality, but changed his mind for reasons similar to the Mus- 
kogees and asked the Cherokee council for authority to negotiate 
a treaty with the CSA. Nearly seven thousand men of the five na- 
tions went into battle for the Confederacy. Stand Watie, a Chero- 
kee, held the post of brigadier general in the Confederate Army. 
His First Indian Brigade of the Army of the Trans-Mississippi was 
among the last units in the field to surrender to the Union Army on 
June 23, 1865, more than two months after Lee’s surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia at Appomattox Courthouse in April 
1865. During the war, however, many Indigenous soldiers became 
disillusioned and went over to the Union forces, along with enslaved 
African Americans who fled to freedom.’ 

Another story is equally important, though less often told. A 
few months after the war broke out, some ten thousand men in 
Indian Territory, made up of Indigenous volunteers, along with 
African Americans who had freed themselves and even some Anglo- 
Americans, engaged in guerrilla warfare against the Confederate 
Army. They fought from Oklahoma into Kansas, where many of 
them joined unofficial Union units that had been organized by abo- 
litionists who had trained with John Brown years earlier. This was 
not likely the kind of war the Lincoln administration had desired—a 
multiethnic volunteer Union contingent fighting pro-slavery forces 
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in Missouri, where enslaved Africans escaped to join the Union 
side.* The self-liberation by African Americans, occurring all over 
the South, led to Lincoln’s 1863 Emancipation Proclamation, which 
allowed freed Africans to serve in combat. 

In Minnesota, which had become a non-slavery state in 1859, the 
Dakota Sioux were on the verge of starvation by 1862. When they 
mounted an uprising to drive out the mostly German and Scandi- 
navian settlers, Union Army troops crushed the revolt, slaughtering 
Dakota civilians and rounding up several hundred men. Three hun- 
dred prisoners were sentenced to death, but upon Lincoln’s orders 
to reduce the numbers, thirty-eight were selected at random to die 
in the largest mass hanging in US history. The revered leader Little 
Crow was not among those hanged, but was assassinated the follow- 
ing summer while out picking raspberries with his son; the assassin, 
a settler-farmer, collected a $500 bounty.° 

One of the young Dakota survivors asked his uncle about the 
mysterious white people who would commit such crimes. The uncle 
replied: 


Certainly they are a heartless nation. They have made some 
of their people servants—yes, slaves. ... The greatest object of 
their lives seems to be to acquire possessions—to be rich. They 
desire to possess the whole world. For thirty years they were 
trying to entice us to sell them our land. Finally the outbreak 
gave them all, and we have been driven away from our beauti- 


ful country.°® 


THE GENOCIDAL ARMY OF THE WEST 


To free the professional soldiers posted in the West to fight against 
the Confederate Army in the East, Lincoln called for volunteers 
in the West, and settlers responded, coming from Texas, Kansas, 
California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, and 
Nevada. Having few Confederates to fight, they attacked people 
closer to hand, Indigenous people. Land speculators in the trans- 
Mississippi West sought statehood for the occupied former Mexican 
territories in order to attract settlers and investors. Their eagerness to 
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undertake the ethnic cleansing of the Indigenous residents to achieve 
the necessary population balance to attain statehood generated 
strong anti-Indian hysteria and violent actions. Preoccupied with 
‘the Civil War in the East, the Lincoln administration did little to 
prevent vicious and even genocidal actions on the part of territorial 
authorities consisting of volunteer Indian haters such as Kit Carson. 

The mode of maintaining settler “law and order” set the pattern 
for postwar genocide. In the most infamous incident involving mi- 
litias, the First and Third Colorado Volunteers carried out the Sand 
Creek Massacre. Although assigned to guard the road to Santa Fe, 
the units mainly engaged in raiding and looting Indigenous com- 
munities. John Chivington, an ambitious politician known as the 
“Fighting Parson,” led the Third Colorado.’ 

By 1861, displaced and captive Cheyennes and Arapahos, under 
the leadership of the great peace seeker Black Kettle, were incar- 
cerated in a US military reservation called Sand Creek, near Fort 
Lyon in southeastern Colorado. They camped under a white flag 
of truce and had federal permission to hunt buffalo to feed them- 
selves. In early 1864, the Colorado territorial governor informed 
them that they could no longer leave the reservation to hunt. Despite 
their compliance with the order, on November 29, 1864, Chiving- 
ton took seven hundred Colorado Volunteers to the reservation. 
Without provocation or warning, they attacked, leaving dead 105 
women and children and 28 men. Even the federal commissioner 
of Indian affairs denounced the action, saying that the people had 
been “butchered in cold blood by troops in the service of the United 
States.” In its 1865 investigation, the Congress Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War recorded testimonies and published a report 
that documented the aftermath of the killings, when Chivington 
and his volunteers burned tepees and stole horses. Worse, after the 
smoke had cleared, they had returned and finished off the few sur- 
vivors while scalping and mutilating the corpses—women and men, 
young and old, children, babies. Then they decorated their weapons 
and caps with body parts—fetuses, penises, breasts, and vulvas— 
and, in the words of Acoma poet Simon Ortiz, “Stuck them / on 
their hats to dry / Their fingers greasy / and slick.”® Once back in 
Denver, they displayed the trophies to the adoring public in Denver’s 
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Apollo Theater and in saloons. Yet, despite the detailed report of the 
deeds, neither Chivington nor any of his men were reprimanded or 
prosecuted, signaling a free field for killing.’ 

US Army colonel James Carleton formed the Volunteer Army of 
the Pacific in 1861, based in California. In Nevada and Utah, a Cali- 
fornia businessman, Colonel Patrick Connor, commanded a militia 
of a thousand California volunteers that spent the war years mas- 
sacring hundreds of unarmed Shoshone, Bannock, and Ute people 
in their encampments. Carleton led another contingent of militias 
to Arizona to suppress the Apaches, who were resisting colonization 
under the great leader Cochise. At the time, Cochise observed: 


When I was young I walked all over this country, east and 
west, and saw no other people than the Apaches. After many 
summers I walked again and found another race of people had 
come to take it. How is it? Why is it that the Apaches wait to 
die—that they carry their lives on their finger nails? ... The 
Apaches were once a great nation; they are now but few... . 
Many have been killed in battle.!° 


Following a scorched-earth campaign against the Apaches, 
Carleton was promoted to the rank of brigadier general and placed 
in command of the Department of New Mexico. He brought in the 
now-seasoned killing machine of Colorado Volunteers to attack 
the Navajos, on whom he declared total war. He enlisted as his 
principal commander in the field the ubiquitous Indian killer Kit 
Carson.!! With unlimited authority and answering to no one, Car- 
leton spent the entire Civil War in the Southwest engaged in a series 
of search-and-destroy missions against the Navajos. The campaign 
culminated in March 1864 in a three-hundred-mile forced march of 
eight thousand Navajo civilians to a military concentration camp 
at Bosque Redondo in the southeastern New Mexico desert, at the 
army base at Fort Sumner, an ordeal recalled in Navajo oral history 
as the “Long Walk.” One Navajo named Herrero said, 


Some of the soldiers do not treat us well. When at work, if we 
stop a little they kick us or do something else. ... We do not 
mind if an officer punishes us, but do not like to be treated 
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badly by the soldiers. Our women sometimes come tothe tents 
outside the fort and make contracts with the soldiers to stay 
with them for a night, and give them five dollars or something 
else. But in the morning they take away what they gave them 
and kick them off. This happens most every day.!* 


At least a fourth of the incarcerated died of starvation. Not until 
1868 were the Navajos released and allowed to return to their home- 
land in what is today the Four Corners area. This permission to re- 
turn was not based on the deadly conditions of the camp, rather that 
Congress determined that the incarceration was too expensive to 
maintain.’ For these noble deeds, Carleton was appointed a major 
general in the US Army in 1865. Now he led the Fourth Cavalry in 
scorched-earth forays against Plains Indians. 

These military campaigns against Indigenous nations constituted 
foreign wars fought during the US Civil War, but the end of the 
Civil War did not end them. They carried on unabated to the end of 
the century, with added killing technology and more seasoned kill- 
ers, including African American cavalry units. Demobilized officers 
and soldiers often could not find jobs, and along with a new gen- 
eration of young settlers—otherwise unemployed and often seeking 
violent adventure—they joined the army of the West, some of the of- 
ficers accepting lower ranks in order to get career army assignments. 
Given that war was centered in the West and that military achieve- 
ment had come to foster prestige, wealth, and political power, every 
West Point graduate sought to further his career by volunteering 
in the army. Some of their diaries echo those of combat troops in 
Vietnam, Afghanistan, and Iraq, who later were troubled by the 
atrocities they witnessed or committed. But most soldiers persevered 
in their ambition to succeed. 

Prominent Civil War generals led the army of the West, among 
them Generals William Tecumseh Sherman, Philip Sheridan (to 
whom is ascribed the statement “The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian”), George Armstrong Custer, and Nelson A. Miles. The army 
would make effective use after 1865 of innovations made during the 
Civil War. The rapid-fire Gatling gun, first used in battle in 1862, 
would be employed during the rest of the century against Indigenous 
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civilians. Non-technological innovations were perhaps even more 
important, the Civil War having fostered an extreme patriotic ideol- 
ogy in the Union Army that carried over into the Indian wars. Now 
more centralized under presidential command, US forces relied less 
on state contributions and were thus less subject to their control. 
The prestige of the Department of War rose within the federal gov- 
ernment, so that it had far more leeway to send troops to steamroll 
over Indigenous peoples who challenged US dominion. 

The Union Army victory over the Confederate Army transformed 
the South into a quasi-captive nation, a region that remains the 
poorest of the United States well over a century later. The situa- 
tion was similar to that in South Africa two decades later when the 
British defeated the Boers (descendants of the original seventeenth- 
century Dutch settlers). As the British would later do with the Boers, 
the US government eventually allowed the defeated southern elite 
to return to their locally powerful positions, and both US southern- 
ers and Boers soon gained national political power. The powerful 
white supremacist southern ruling class helped further militarize 
the United States, the army practically becoming a southern institu- 
tion. Following the effective Reconstruction experiment to empower 
former slaves, the US occupying army was withdrawn, and African 
Americans were returned to quasi-bondage and disenfranchisement 
through Jim Crow laws, forming a colonized population in the South. 


COLONIAL POLICY PRECEDES 
MILITARY IMPLEMENTATION 


In the midst of war, Lincoln did not forget his free-soiler settler 
constituency that had raised him to the presidency. During the Civil 
War, with the southern states unrepresented, Congress at Lincoln’s 
behest passed the Homestead Act in 1862, as well as the Morrill Act, 
the latter transferring large tracts of Indigenous land to the states 
to establish land grant universities. The Pacific Railroad Act pro- 
vided private companies with nearly two hundred million acres of 
Indigenous land.'* With these land grabs, the US government broke 
multiple treaties with Indigenous nations. Most of the western ter- 
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ritories, including Colorado, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
were delayed in achieving statehood, because Indigenous nations re- 
sisted appropriation of their lands and outnumbered settlers. So the 
colonization plan for the West established during the Civil War was 
carried out over the following three decades of war and land grabs. 
Under the Homestead Act, 1.5 million homesteads were granted to 
settlers west of the Mississippi, comprising nearly three hundred 
million acres (a half-million square miles) taken from the Indigenous 
collective estates and privatized for the market.'> This dispersal of 
landless settler populations from east of the Mississippi served as 
an “escape valve,” lessening the likelihood of class conflict as the 
industrial revolution accelerated the use of cheap immigrant labor. 

Little of the land appropriated under the Homestead Acts was 
distributed to actual single-family homesteaders. It was passed in- 
stead to large operators or land speculators. The land laws appeared 
to have been created for that result. An individual could acquire 
1,120 or even more acres of land, even though homestead and pre- 
emption (legalized squatting) claims were limited to 160 acres.'* A 
claimant could obtain a homestead and secure title after five years 
or pay cash within six months. Then he could acquire another 160 
acres under preemption by living on another piece of land for six 
months and paying $1.25 per acre. While acquiring these titles, he 
could also be fulfilling requirements for a timber culture claim of 
160 acres and a desert land claim of 640 acres, neither of which re- 
quired occupancy for title. Other men within a family or other part- 
ners in an enterprise could take out additional desert land claims to 
increase their holdings even more. As industrialization quickened, 
land as a commodity, “real estate,” remained the basis of the US 
economy and capital accumulation.!” The federal land grants to the 
railroad barons, carved out of Indigenous territories, were not lim- 
ited to the width of the railroad tracks, but rather formed a check- 
erboard of square-mile sections stretching for dozens of miles on 
both sides of the right of way. This was land the railroads were free 
to sell in parcels for their own profit. The 1863-64 federal banking 
acts mandated a national currency, chartered banks, and permitted 
the government to guarantee bonds. As war profiteers, financiers, 
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and industrialists such as John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 
and J. P. Morgan used these laws to amass wealth in the East, Le- 
land Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles 
Crocker in the West grew rich from building railroads with eastern 
capital on land granted by the US government.'® 

Indigenous nations, as well as Hispanos, resisted the arrival of 
railroads crisscrossing their farms, hunting grounds, and homelands, 
bringing settlers, cattle, barbed wire fencing, and mercenary buffalo 
hunters in their wake. In what proved a prelude to the genocidal 
decades to follow, the Andrew Johnson administration in 1867-68 
sent army and diplomatic representatives to negotiate peace treaties 
with dozens of Indigenous nations. The 371 treaties between Indig- 
enous nations and the United States were all promulgated during the 
first century of US existence.!? Congress halted formal treaty mak- 
ing in 1871, attaching a rider to the Indian Appropriation Act of that 
year stipulating “that hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within the 
territory of the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized 
as an independent nation, tribe, or power with whom the United 
States may contract by treaty. Provided, further, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to invalidate or impair the obligation 
of any treaty heretofore lawfully made and ratified with any such 
Indian nation or tribe.”?° This measure meant that Congress and 
the president could now make laws affecting an Indigenous nation 
with or without negotiations or consent. Nevertheless, the provision 
reaffirmed the sovereign legal status of those Indigenous nations 
that had treaties. During the period of US-Indigenous treaty mak- 
ing, approximately two million square miles of land passed from 
Indigenous nations to the United States, some of it through treaty 
agreements and some through breach of standing treaties. 

In an effort to create Indigenous economic dependency and com- 
pliance in land transfers, the US policy directed the army to destroy 
the basic economic base of the Plains Nations—the buffalo. The 
buffalo were killed to near extinction, tens of millions dead within a 
few decades and only a few hundred left by the 1880s. Commercial 
hunters wanted only the skins, so left the rest of the animal to rot. 
Bones would be gathered and shipped to the East for various uses. 
Mainly it was the army that helped realize slaughter of the herds.”! 
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Old Lady Horse of the Kiowa Nation could have been speaking for 
all the buffalo nations in her lament of the loss: 


Everything the Kiowas had came from the buffalo. .. . Most 
of all, the buffalo was part of the Kiowa religion. A white buf- 
falo calf must be sacrificed in the Sun Dance. The priests used 
parts of the buffalo to make their prayers when they healed 
people or when they sang to the powers above. 

So, when the white men wanted to build railroads, or when 
they wanted to farm or raise cattle, the buffalo still protected 
the Kiowas. They tore up the railroad tracks and the gardens. 
They chased the cattle off the ranges. The buffalo loved their 
people as much as the Kiowas loved them. 

There was war between the buffalo and the white men. The 
white men built forts in the Kiowa country, and the woolly- 
headed buffalo soldiers shot the buffalo as fast as they could, 
but the buffalo kept coming on, coming on, even into the post 
cemetery at Fort Sill. Soldiers were not enough to hold them 
back. 

Then the white men hired hunters to do nothing but kill the 
buffalo. Up and down the plains those men ranged, shooting 
sometimes as many as a hundred buffalo a day. Behind them 
came the skinners with their wagons. They piled the hides and 
bones into the wagons until they were full, and then took their 
loads to the new railroad stations that were being built, to be 
shipped east to the market. Sometimes there would be a pile 
of bones as high as a man, stretching a mile along the railroad 
track. 

The buffalo saw that their day was over. They could pro- 
tect their people no longer.’? 


Another aspect of US economic development that affected the 
Indigenous nations of the West was merchant domination. All over 
the world, in European colonies distant from their ruling centers, 
mercantile capitalists flourished alongside industrial capitalists and 
militaries, and together they determined the mode of colonization. 
Mercantile houses, usually family-owned, were organized to carry 
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goods over long stretches of water or sparsely populated lands to 
their destinations. The merchants’ sources of commodities in re- 
mote regions were the nearby small farmers, loggers, trappers, and 
specialists such as woodworkers and metalsmiths. The commodities 
were then sent to industrial centers for credit against which money 
could be drawn. Thus, in the absence of a system of indirect credit, 
merchants could acquire scarce currency for the purchase of for- 
eign goods. The merchant, thereby, became the dominant source of 
credit for the small operator as well as for the local capitalist. Mer- 
cantile capitalism thrived in colonial areas, with many of the first 
merchant houses originating in the Levant among Syrians (Leba- 
nese) and Jews. Even as mercantile capitalism waned in the twenti- 
eth century, it left its mark on Native reservations where the people 
relied on trading posts for credit, a market for their products, and 
commodities of all kinds—an opportunity for super-exploitation. 
Merchants and traders, often by intermarrying Indigenous women, 
also came to dominate Native governance on some reservations.?? 
As noted above, at the end of the Civil War the US Army hardly 
missed a beat before the war “to win the West” began in full force. 
As a far more advanced killing machine and with seasoned troops, 
the army began the slaughter of people, buffalo, and the land itself, 
destroying the natural tall grasses of the plains and planting short 
grasses for cattle, eventually leading to the loss of the topsoil four 
decades later. William Tecumseh Sherman came out of the Civil War 
a major general and soon commanded the US Army, replacing war 
hero Ulysses S. Grant when Grant became president in 1869. As 
commanding general through 1883, Sherman was responsible for the 
genocidal wars against the resistant Indigenous nations of the West. 
Sherman’s family was among the first generation of settlers who 
rushed to the Ohio Valley region after the total war that drove the 
people of the Shawnee Nation out of their homes, towns, and farms. 
Sherman’s father gave his son the trophy name Tecumseh after the 
Shawnee leader who was killed by the US Army. The general had 
been a successful lawyer and banker in San Francisco and New York 
before he turned to a military career. During the Civil War, most fa- 
mously in the siege of Atlanta, he made his mark as a proponent and 
practitioner of total war, scorched-earth campaigns against civil- 
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ians, particularly targeting their food supplies. This had long been 
the colonial and US American way of war against the Indigenous 
peoples east of the Mississippi. Sherman sent an army commission 
to England to study English colonial campaigns worldwide, looking 
to employ successful English tactics for the US wars against Indig- 
enous peoples. In Washington, Sherman had to contend with the 
upper echelons of the military that were under the sway of Carl von 
Clausewitz’s book On War, which dealt with conflict between Euro- 
pean nation-states with standing armies. This dichotomy of training 
the US military for standard European warfare but also training it 
in colonial counterinsurgency methods continues in the twenty-first 
century. Although a man of war, Sherman, like most in the US rul- 
ing class, was an entrepreneur at heart, and his mandate as head of 
the army and his passion were to protect the Anglo conquest of the 
West. Sherman regarded railroads a top priority. In a letter to Grant 
in 1867 he wrote, “We are not going to let a few thieving, ragged 
Indians stop the progress of [the railroads].”*4 

An alliance of the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho Nations was 
blocking the “Bozeman Trail,” over which thousands of crazed gold 
seekers crashed through Indigenous territories in the Dakotas and 
Wyoming in.1866 to reach newly discovered goldfields in Montana. 
The army arrived to protect them, and in preparation for construct- 
ing Fort Phil Kearny, Lieutenant Colonel William Fetterman led 
eighty soldiers out to clear the trail in December 1866. The Indig- 
enous alliance defeated them in battle. Strangely, this being war, 
the defeat of the US Army in the battle has come down in historical 
annals as “the Fetterman Massacre.” Following this event, General 
Sherman wrote to Grant, who was still army commander: “We must 
act with vindictive earnestness against the Sioux, even to their exter- 
mination, men, women, and children.” Sherman made it clear that 
“during an assault, the soldiers can not pause to distinguish between 
male and female, or even discriminate as to age.”*5 

In adopting total war in the West, Sherman brought in its most 
notorious avatar, George Armstrong Custer, who proved his met- 
tle right away by leading an attack on unarmed civilians on No- 
vember 27, 1868, at the Southern Cheyenne reservation at Washita 
Creek in Indian Territory. Earlier, at the Colorado Volunteers’ 1864 
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Sand Creek Massacre, the Cheyenne leader Black Kettle had es- 
caped death. He and other Cheyenne survivors were then forced to 
leave Colorado Territory for a reservation in Indian Territory. Some 
young Cheyenne men, determined to resist reservation confinement 
and hunger, decided to hunt and to fight back with guerrilla tac- 
tics. Since the army was rarely able to capture them, Custer resorted 
to total war, murdering the incarcerated mothers, wives, children, 
and elders. When Black Kettle received word from Indigenous spies 
within the army ranks that the mounted troops of the Seventh Cav- 
alry were leaving their fort and headed for the Washita reservation, 
he and his wife rode out at dawn in a snowstorm, unarmed, to at- 
tempt to talk with Custer and assure him that no resisters were pres- 
ent on the reservation. Upon Black Kettle’s approaching the troops 
with a hoisted white flag, Custer ordered the soldiers to fire, and a 
moment later Black Kettle and his wife lay dead. All told, the Sev- 
enth Cavalry murdered over a hundred Cheyenne women and chil- 
dren that day, taking ghoulish trophies afterward.”° 


COLONIAL SOLDIERS 


Many of the intensive genocidal campaigns against Indigenous ci- 
vilians took place during the administration of President Grant, 
1869-77. In 1866, two years before Grant’s election, Congress had 
created two all—African American cavalry regiments that came to 
be called the buffalo soldiers. Some four million formerly enslaved 
Africans were free citizens in 1865, thanks to the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which took effect in January 1863. The legislation 
was intended to have a demoralizing effect on the CSA, but it gave 
belated official recognition to what was already fact: many African 
Americans, especially young men, had freed themselves by fleeing 
servitude and joining Union forces.*” Up to 1862, Africans had been 
barred from serving in their own capacity in the army. Now the 
Union Army incorporated them but at lower pay and in segregated 
units under white officers. The War Department created the federal 
Bureau of Colored Troops, and one hundred thousand armed Afri- 
cans served in the unit. Their courage and commitment made them 
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the best and most effective fighters, although they had the highest 
mortality rate. At the end of the Civil War, 186,000 Black soldiers 
had fought and 38,000 had died (in combat and from disease), a 
higher death toll than that of any individual state. The state with 
the highest casualty count was New York, with troops comprising 
mostly poor white immigrant soldiers, largely Irish. After the war 
many Black soldiers, like their poor white counterparts, remained 
in the army and were assigned to segregated regiments sent west to 
crush Indigenous resistance. 

This reality strikes many as tragic, as if oppressed former slaves 
and Indigenous peoples being subjected to genocidal warfare should 
magically be unified against their common enemy, “the white man.” 
In fact, this is precisely how colonialism in general and colonial war- 
fare in particular work. It is not unique to the United States, but 
rather a part of the tradition of European colonialism since the Ro- 
man legions. The British organized whole armies of ethnic troops 
in South and Southwestern Asia, the most famous being the Gur- 
khas from Nepal, who fought as recently as Margaret Thatcher’s 
war against Argentina in 1983.78 The buffalo soldiers were such a 
specially organized colonial military unit. As Stanford L. Davis, 
a descendant of a buffalo soldier, writes: 


Slaves and the black soldiers, who couldn’t read or write, had 
no idea of the historical deprivations and the frequent geno- 
cidal intent of the U.S. government toward Native Americans. 
Free blacks, whether they could read and write, generally had 
no access to first-hand or second-hand unbiased informa- 
tion on the relationship. Most whites who had access often 
didn’t really care about the situation. It was business as usual 
in the name of “Manifest Destiny.” Most Americans viewed 
the Indians as incorrigible and non-reformable savages. Those 
closest to the warring factions or who were threatened by it, 
naturally wanted government protection at any cost.’ 


Many Black men opted for army service for survival reasons, as it 
gave them food and shelter, pay and a pension, and even some glory. 
The United States had its own motives for assigning Black troops to 
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the West. Southerners and the eastern population did not want thou- 
sands of armed Black soldiers in their communities. There was also 
fear that if they demobilized, the labor market would be flooded. 
For US authorities, it was a good way of getting rid of the Black sol- 
diers and the Indians. 

The Civil War also set the template for the rapid “Americaniza- 
tion” of immigrants. Jewish immigrants fought on both sides in the 
war, and as individuals they earned a level of freedom from US big- 
otry they had never experienced before. 

Indian scouts and soldiers were essential to the army as well, 
both as individuals and as nations making war on other Indigenous 
nations. Many decades later, Native Americans have continued to 
volunteer in US wars in percentages far beyond their populations. 
Wichita Nation citizen Stan Holder appeared in a 1974 documentary 
film on the Vietnam War, Hearts and Minds, in which he explained 
his volunteering for service. While growing up he had heard the 
older people’s stories about Wichita warriors, and, looking around, 
the only warriors he could identify were marines, so he enlisted in 
what he considered a warrior society. It is no accident that the US 
Marine Corps evokes that image in angry young men. As with Black 
men who volunteered in the Indian wars and enlisted and served in 
other wars, Native men seized the security and potential glory of the 
colonialist army. 

The explicit purpose of the buffalo soldiers and the army of the 
West as a whole was to invade Indigenous lands and ethnically 
cleanse them for Anglo settlement and commerce. As Native his- 
torian Jace Weaver has written: “The Indian Wars were not fought 
by the blindingly white American cavalry of John Ford westerns but 
by African Americans and Irish and German immigrants.”?° The 
haunting Bob Marley song “Buffalo Soldier” captures the colonial 
experience in the United States: “Said he was a buffalo soldier / Win 
the war for America.”?? 

The army of the West was a colonial army with all the problems 
of colonial armies and foreign occupation, principally being hated 
by the people living under occupation. It’s no surprise that the US 
military uses the term “Indian Country” to refer to what it considers 
enemy territory. Much as in the Vietnam War, the 1980s covert wars 
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in Central America, and the wars of the early twenty-first century 
in Muslim countries, counterinsurgent army volunteers in the late- 
nineteenth-century US West had to rely heavily on intelligence from 
those native to the land, informers and scouts. Many of these were 
double agents, reporting back to their own people, having joined 
the US Army for that purpose. Failing to find guerrilla fighters, the 
army resorted to scorched-earth campaigns, starvation, attacks on 
and removals of civilian populations—the weapons of counterinsur- 
gency warfare. During the Soviet counterinsurgency in Afghanistan 
in the 1980s, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees called the 
effect “migratory genocide”—an apt term to apply retrospectively 
to the nineteenth-century US counterinsurgency against Indigenous 
peoples.*? 


ANNIHILATION UNTO TOTAL SURRENDER 


The US Army’s search-and-destroy missions and forced relocations 
(ethnic cleansing) in the West are well documented but perhaps not 
normally considered in the light of counterinsurgency. 

Mari Sandoz recorded one such story in her 1953 best-selling 
work of nonfiction Cheyenne Autumn, on which John Ford based 
a 1964 film.*? In 1878, the great Cheyenne resistance leaders Little 
Wolf and Dull Knife led more than three hundred Cheyenne civil- 
ians from a military reservation in Indian Territory, where they had 
been forcibly confined, to their original homeland in what is today 
Wyoming and Montana. They were eventually intercepted by the 
military, but only following a dramatic chase covered by newspa- 
per reporters. So much sympathy was aroused in eastern cities that 
the Cheyennes were provided a reservation in a part of their origi- 
nal homeland. A similar feat was that of the Nimi’ipuu (Nez Perce) 
under Chief Joseph, who tried to lead his people out of military 
incarceration in Idaho to exile in Canada. In 1877, pursued by two 
thousand soldiers of the US cavalry led by Nelson Miles, Nim/’ipuu 
led eight hundred civilians toward the Canadian border. They held 
out for nearly four months, evading the soldiers as well as fighting 
hit-and-run battles, while covering seventeen hundred miles. Some 
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were rounded up and placed in Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, but they 
soon left on their own and returned to their Idaho homeland, even- 
tually securing a small reservation there. 

The longest military counterinsurgency in US history was the war 
on the Apache Nation, 1850-86. Goyathlay, known as Geronimo, 
famously led the final decade of Apache resistance. The Apaches 
and their Diné relatives, the Navajos, did not miss a beat in continu- 
ing resistance to colonial domination when the United States an- 
nexed their territory as a part of the half of Mexico taken in 1848. 
The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo between the United States and 
Mexico, which sealed the transfer of territory, even stipulated that 
both parties were required to fight the “savage” Apaches. By 1877 
the army had forced most Apaches into inhospitable desert reserva- 
tions. Led by Geronimo, Chiricahua Apaches resisted incarceration 
in the San Carlos reservation designated for them in Arizona. When 
Geronimo finally surrendered—he was never captured—the group 
numbered only thirty-eight, most of those women and children, 
with five thousand soldiers in pursuit, which meant that the insur- 
gents had wide support both north and south of the recently drawn 
US-Mexico border. Guerrilla warfare persists only if it has deep 
roots in the people being represented, the reason it is sometimes 
called “people’s war.” Obviously, the Apache resistance was not a 
military threat to the United States but rather a symbol of resistance 
and freedom. Herein lies the essence of counterinsurgent colonialist 
warfare: no resistance can be tolerated. Historian William Apple- 
man Williams aptly described the US imperative as “annihilation 
unto total surrender.”** 

Geronimo and three hundred other Chiricahuas who were not 
even part of the fighting force were rounded up and transported by 
train under military guard to Fort Marion, in St. Augustine, Florida, 
to join hundreds of other Plains Indian fighters already incarcer- 
ated there. Remarkably, Geronimo negotiated an agreement with 
the United States so that he and his band would surrender as prison- 
ers of war, rather than as common criminals as the Texas Rangers 
desired, which would have meant executions by civil authorities. 
The POW status validated Apache sovereignty and made the cap- 
tives eligible for treatment according to the international laws of 
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war. Geronimo and his people were transferred again, to the army 
base at Fort Sill in Indian Territory, and lived out their lives there. 
The US government had not yet created the term “unlawful combat- 
ant,” which it would do in the early twenty-first century, depriving 
legitimate prisoners of war fair treatment under international law. 

During the Grant administration, the United States began ex- 
perimenting with new colonial institutions, the most pernicious of 
which were the boarding schools, modeled on Fort Marion prison. 
In 1875, Captain Richard Henry Pratt was in charge of transporting 
seventy-two captive Cheyenne and other Plains Indian warriors from 
the West to Fort Marion, an old Spanish fortress, dark and dank. 
After the captives were left shackled for a period in a dungeon, Pratt 
took their clothes away, had their hair cut, dressed them in army 
uniforms, and drilled them like soldiers. “Kill the Indian and save 
the man” was Pratt’s motto. This “successful” experiment led Pratt 
to establish the Carlisle Indian Industrial School in Pennsylvania 
in 1879, the prototype for the many militaristic federal boarding 
schools set up across the continent soon after, augmented by dozens 
of Christian missionary boarding schools. The decision to establish 
Carlisle and other off-reservation boarding schools was made by 
the US Office of Indian Affairs, later renamed the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA). The stated goal of the project was assimilation. Indig- 
enous children were prohibited from speaking their mother tongues 
or practicing their religions, while being indoctrinated in Christian- 
ity. As in the Spanish missions in California, in the US boarding 
schools the children were beaten for speaking their own languages, 
among other infractions that expressed their humanity. Although 
stripped of the languages and skills of their communities, what they 
learned in boarding school was useless for the purposes of effective 
assimilation, creating multiple lost generations of traumatized indi- 
viduals.*° 

Just before the centennial of US independence, in late June 1876, 
then-Lieutenant Colonel Custer, commanding 225 soldiers of the 
Seventh Cavalry, prepared to launch a military assault on the civil- 
ians living in a cluster of Sioux and Cheyenne villages that lay along 
the Little Bighorn River. Led by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, the 
Sioux and Cheyenne warriors were ready for the assault and wiped 
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out the assailants, including Custer, who after death was promoted 
to general. The proud author of multiple massacres of Indigenous 
civilians, starting during the Civil War with his assault on unarmed 
and reservation-incarcerated Cheyennes on the Washita in Indian 
Territory, Custer “died for your [colonialist] sins,” in the words of 
Vine Deloria Jr.°6 A year later, Crazy Horse was captured and im- 
prisoned, then killed trying to escape. He was thirty-five years old. 

Crazy Horse was a new kind of leader to emerge after the Civil 
War, at the beginning of the army’s wars of annihilation in the 
northern plains and the Southwest. Born in 1842 in the shadow of 
the sacred Paha Sapa (Black Hills), he was considered special, a quiet 
and brooding child. Already the effects of colonialism were present 
among his people, particularly alcoholism and missionary influence. 
Crazy Horse became a part of the Akicita, a traditional Sioux so- 
ciety that kept order in villages and during migrations. It also had 
authority to make certain that the hereditary chiefs were doing their 
duty and dealt harshly with those who did not. Increasingly dur- 
ing Crazy Horse’s youth, the primary concern was the immigrant 
defilement of the Sioux territory. A steady stream of Euro-American 
migrants clotted the trail to Oregon Territory. Young militant Sioux 
wished to drive them away, but the Sioux were now dependent on 
the trail for supplies. In 1849, the army arrived and planted a base, 
Fort Laramie, in Sioux territory. Sporadic fighting broke out, leading 
to treaty meetings and agreements, most of which were bogus army 
documents signed by unauthorized individuals. Crazy Horse was a 
natural in guerrilla warfare, becoming legendary among his people. 
Although Crazy Horse and other militants did not approve of the 
1868 US treaty with the Sioux, some stability held until Custer’s 
soldiers found gold in the Black Hills. Then a gold rush was on, with 
hordes of prospectors from all over converging and running ram- 
pant over the Sioux. The treaty had ostensibly been a guarantee that 
such would not occur. Soon after, the Battle of the Little Bighorn put 
an end to Custer but not to the invasion. 

Indigenous peoples in the West continued to resist, and the sol- 
diers kept hunting them down, incarcerating them, massacring ci- 
vilians, removing them, and stealing their children to haul off to 
faraway boarding schools. The Apache, Kiowa, Sioux, Ute, Kick- 
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apoo, Comanche, Cheyenne, and other nations were attacked, leav- 
ing community after community decimated. By the 1890s, although 
some military assaults on Indigenous communities and valiant In- 
digenous armed resistance continued, most of the surviving Indig- 
enous refugees were confined to federal reservations, their children 
transported to distant boarding schools to unlearn their Indigenous- 
ness. 


GHOST DANCING 


Disarmed, held in concentration camps, their children taken away, 
half starved, the Indigenous peoples of the West found a form of 
resistance that spread like wildfire in all directions from its source, 
thanks to a Paiute holy man, Wovoka, in Nevada. Pilgrims journeyed 
to hear his message and to receive directions on how to perform the 
Ghost Dance, which promised to restore the Indigenous world as it 
was before colonialism, making the invaders disappear and the buf- 
falo return. It was a simple dance performed by everyone, requiring 
only a specific kind of shirt that was to protect the dancers from 
gunfire. In the twentieth century Sioux anthropologist Ella Deloria 
interviewed a sixty-year-old Sioux man who remembered the Ghost 
Dance he had witnessed fifty years before as a boy: 


Some fifty of us, little boys about eight to ten, started out 
across country over hills and valleys, running all night. I know 
now that we ran almost thirty miles. There on the Porcupine 
Creek thousands of Dakota people were in camp, all hurrying 
about very purposefully. In a long sweat lodge with openings 
at both ends, people were being purified in great companies 
for the holy dance, men by themselves and women by them- 
selves, of course.... 

The people, wearing the sacred shirts and feathers, now 
formed a ring. We were in it. All joined hands. Everyone was 
respectful and quiet, expecting something wonderful to hap- 
pen. It was not a glad time, though. All wailed cautiously and 
in awe, feeling their dead were close at hand. 
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The leaders beat time and sang as the people danced, going 
round to the left in a sidewise step. They danced without rest, 
on and on, and they got out of breath but still they kept go- 
ing as long as possible. Occasionally someone thoroughly 
exhausted and dizzy fell unconscious into the center and lay 
there “dead.” Quickly those on each side of him closed the gap 
and went right on. After a while, many lay about in that con- 
dition. They were now “dead” and seeing their dear ones. As 
each one came to, she, or he, slowing sat up and looked about, 
bewildered, and then began wailing inconsolably. . . . 

Waking to the drab and wretched present after such a 
glowing vision, it was little wonder that they wailed as if their 
poor hearts would break in two with disillusionment. But at 
least they had seen! The people went on and on and could not 
stop, day or night, hoping perhaps to get a vision of their own 
dead, or at least to hear the visions of others. They preferred 
that to rest or food or sleep. And so I suppose the authorities 
did think they were crazy—but they weren’t. They were only 
terribly unhappy.°” 


When the dancing began among the Sioux in 1890, reservation 
officials reported it as disturbing and unstoppable. They believed 
that it had been instigated by Hunkpapa Teton Sioux leader Tatanka 
Yotanka (Sitting Bull), who had returned with his people in 1881 
from exile in Canada. He was put under arrest and imprisoned in 
his home, closely guarded by Indian police. Sitting Bull was killed by 
one of his captors on December 15, 1890. 

All Indigenous individuals and groups living outside designated 
federal reservations were considered “fomenters of disturbance,” as 
the War Department put it. Following Sitting Bull’s death, military 
warrants of arrest were issued for leaders such as Big Foot, who 
was responsible for several hundred civilian refugees who had not 
yet turned themselves in to the designated Pine Ridge Reservation. 
When Big Foot heard of Sitting Bull’s death and that the army was 
looking for him and his people—350 Lakotas, 230 of them women 
and children—he decided to lead them through the subzero weather 
to Pine Ridge to surrender. En route on foot, they encountered US 
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troops. The commander ordered that they be taken to the army 
camp at Wounded Knee Creek, where armed soldiers surrounded 
them. Two Hotchkiss machine guns were mounted on the hillside, 
enough firepower to wipe out the whole group. During the night, 
Colonel James Forsyth and the Seventh Cavalry, Custer’s old regi- 
ment, arrived and took charge. These soldiers had not forgotten 
that Lakota relatives of these starving, unarmed refugees had killed 
Custer and decimated his troops at the Little Bighorn fourteen years 
earlier. With orders to transport the refugees to a military stockade 
in Omaha, Forsyth added two more Hotchkiss guns trained on the 
camp, then issued whiskey to his officers. The following morning, 
December 29, 1890, the soldiers brought the captive men out from 
their campsites and called for all weapons to be turned in. Search- 
ing tents, soldiers confiscated tools, such as axes and knives. Still 
not satisfied, the officers ordered skin searches. A Winchester rifle 
turned up. Its young owner did not want to part with his beloved ri- 
fle, and, when the soldiers grabbed him, the rifle fired a shot into the 
air. The killing began immediately. The Hotchkiss guns began fir- 
ing a shell a second, mowing down everyone except a few who were 
able to run fast enough. Three hundred Sioux lay dead. Twenty- 
five soldiers were killed in “friendly fire.” Bleeding survivors were 
dragged into a nearby church. Being Christmastime, the sanctuary 
was candlelit and decked with greenery. In the front, a banner read: 
PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL TO MEN. 

The Seventh Cavalry attack on a group of unarmed and starving 
Lakota refugees attempting to reach Pine Ridge to accept reserva- 
tion incarceration in the frozen days of December 1890 symbol- 
izes the end of Indigenous armed resistance in the United States. 
The slaughter is called a battle in US military annals. Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor were bestowed on twenty of the soldiers 
involved. A monument was built at Fort Riley, Kansas, to honor 
the soldiers killed by friendly fire. A battle streamer was created to 
honor the event and added to other streamers that are displayed at 
the Pentagon, West Point, and army bases throughout the world. L. 
Frank Baum, a Dakota Territory settler later famous for writing The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz, edited the Aberdeen Saturday Pioneer at 
the time. Five days after the sickening event at Wounded Knee, on 
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January 3, 1891, he wrote, “The Pioneer [sic] has before declared 
that our only safety depends upon the total extermination of the 
Indians. Having wronged them for centuries we had better, in order 
to protect our civilization, follow it up by one more wrong and wipe 
these untamed and untamable creatures from the face of the earth.”°? 

Three weeks before the massacre, General Sherman had made 
clear that he regretted nothing of his three decades of carrying out 
genocide. In a press conference he held in New York City, he said, 
“Injins must either work or starve. They never have worked; they 
won’t work now, and they will never work.” A reporter asked, “But 
should not the government supply them with enough to keep them 
from starvation?” “Why,” Sherman asked in reply, “should the gov- 
ernment support 260,000 able-bodied campers? No government 
that the world has ever seen has done such a thing.”*° 

The reaction of one young man to Wounded Knee is represen- 
tative but also extraordinary. Plenty Horses attended the Carlisle 
school from 1883 to 1888, returning home stripped of his language, 
facing the dire reality of the genocide of his people, with no tradi- 
tional or modern means to make a living. He said, “There was no 
chance to get employment, nothing for me to do whereby I could 
earn my board and clothes, no opportunity to learn more and re- 
main with the whites. It disheartened me and I went back to live as 
I had before going to school.”*! Historian Philip Deloria notes: “The 
greatest threat to the reservation program . . . was the disciplined In- 
dian who refused the gift of civilization and went ‘back to the blan- 
ket,’ as Plenty Horses tried.”4” But it wasn’t simple for Plenty Horses 
to find his place. As Deloria points out, he had missed the essential 
period of Lakota education, which takes place between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen. Due to his absence and Euro-American influ- 
ence, he was suspect among his own people, and even that world 
was disrupted by colonialist chaos and violence. Still, Plenty Horses 
returned to traditional dress, grew his hair long, and participated 
in the Ghost Dance. He also joined a band of armed resisters, and 
they were present at Pine Ridge on December 29, 1890, when the 
bloody bodies were brought in from the Wounded Knee Massacre. 
A week later, he went out with forty other mounted warriors who 
accompanied Sioux leaders to meet Lieutenant Edward Casey for 
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possible negotiations. The young warriors were angry, none more 
than Plenty Horses, who pulled out from the group and got behind 
Casey and shot him in the back of his head. 

Army officials had to think twice about charging Plenty Horses 
with murder. They were faced with the corollary of the recent army 
massacre at Wounded Knee, in which the soldiers received Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor for their deeds. At trial, Plenty Horses was 
acquitted due tothe state of war that existed. Acknowledging a state 
of war was essential in order to give legal cover to the massacre. 

As a late manifestation of military action against Indigenous 
peoples, Wounded Knee stands out. Deloria notes that in the preced- 
ing years, the Indian warrior imagery so prevalent in US American 
society was being replaced with “docile, pacified Indians started out 
on the road to civilization.” 


Luther Standing Bear, for example, recounts numerous occa- 
sions on which the Carlisle Indian Industrial School students 
were displayed as docile and educable Indians. The Carlisle 
band played at the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge in 1883 
and then toured several churches. Students were carted around 
East Coast cities. Standing Bear himself was placed on display 
in Wanamaker’s Philadelphia department store, locked in a 
glass cell in the center of the store and set to sorting and pric- 
ing jewelry.*? 


GREED IS GOOD 


During the final phase of military conquest of the continent, surviv- 
ing Indigenous refugees were deposited in Indian Territory, piled on 
top of each other in smaller and smaller reservations. In 1883, the 
first of several conferences were held in Mohonk, New York, of a 
group of influential and wealthy advocates of the “manifest destiny” 
policy. These self-styled “friends of the Indians” developed a policy 
of assimilation soon formulated into an act of Congress written by 
one of their members, Senator Henry Dawes: the General Allotment 
Act of 1887. Arguing for allotment of collectively held Indigenous 
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lands, Dawes said: “The defect of the [reservation] system was ap- 
parent. It is [socialist] Henry George’s system and under that there is 
no enterprise to make your home any better than that of your neigh- 
bors. There is no selfishness, which is at the bottom of civilization. 
Till this people will consent to give up their lands, and divide among 
their citizens so that each can own the land he cultivates they will 
not make much more progress.” Although allotment did not cre- 
ate the desired selfishness, it did reduce the overall Indigenous land 
base by half and furthered both Indigenous impoverishment and US 
control. In 1889, a part of Indian Territory the federal government 
called the Unassigned Lands, left over after allotment, was opened 
to settler homesteading, triggering the “Oklahoma Run.” 

Oil had been discovered in Indian Territory, but the Dawes Allot- 
ment Act could not be applied to the five Indigenous nations removed 
from the South, because their territories were not technically reser- 
vations, rather sovereign nations. In contradiction to the terms of 
the removal treaties, Congress passed the Curtis Act in 1898, which 
unilaterally deposed the sovereignty of those nations and mandated 
allotment of their lands. Indigenous territories were larger than the 
sum of 160-acre allotments, so the remaining land after distribution 
was declared surplus and opened to homesteading. 

Allotment did not proceed in Indian Territory without fierce re- 
sistance. Cherokee traditionalist Redbird Smith rallied his brethren 
to revive the Keetoowah secret society. Besides direct action, they 
also sent lawyers to argue before Congress. When they were over- 
ridden, they formed a community in the Cookson Hills, refusing to 
participate in privatization. Similarly, the Muskogee Creeks resisted, 
led by Chitto Harjo, who was lovingly nicknamed Crazy Snake. 
He led in the founding of an alternate government, with its capital 
a settlement they called Hickory Ground. More than five thousand 
Muskogees were involved. Captured and jailed, when freed Harjo 
led his people into the woods and carried on the fight for another 
decade. He was shot by federal troops in 1912, but the legacy of the 
Crazy Snake resistance remains a strong force in eastern Oklahoma. 
Muskogee historian Donald Fixico describes a contemporary en- 
clave: “There is a small Creek town in Oklahoma which lies within 
the Creek Nation. The name of this town is Thlopthlocco. Thlopth- 
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locco is a small independent community which operates almost 
independently. They are not very much dependent on the federal 
government, nor are they dependent on the Creek Nation. So they’re 
kind of a renegade group.”“* 

In 1907, Indian Territory was dissolved and the state of Okla- 
homa entered the Union. Under the Dawes and Curtis Acts, priva- 
tization of Indigenous territories was imposed on half of all federal 
reservations, with a loss of three-fourths of the Indigenous land base 
that still existed after decades of army attacks and wanton land 
grabs. Allotment continued until 1934, when it was halted by the In- 
dian Reorganization Act, but the land taken was never restored and 
its former owners were never compensated for their losses, leaving 
all the Indigenous people of Oklahoma (except the Osage Nation) 
without effective collective territories and many families with no 
land at all.*° 

The Hopi Nation resisted allotment with partial success. In 1894, 
they petitioned the federal government with a letter signed by every 
leader and chief of the Hopi villages: 


To the Washington Chiefs: 

During the last two years strangers have looked over our 
land with spy-glasses and made marks upon it, and we know 
but little of what it means. As we believe that you have no 
wish to disturb our Possessions we want to tell you some- 
thing about this Hopi land. 

None of us were asked that it should be measured into 
separate lots, and given to individuals for they would cause 
confusion. 

The family, the dwelling house and the field are insepa- 
rable, because the woman is the heart of these, and they rest 
with her. Among us the family traces its kin from the mother, 
hence all its possessions are hers. The man builds the house 
but the woman is the owner, because she repairs and pre- 
serves it; the man cultivates the field, but he renders its har- 
vest into the woman’s keeping, because upon her it rests to 
prepare the food, and the surplus of stores for barter depends 
upon her thrift. 
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A man plants the fields of his wife, and the fields assigned 
to the children she bears, and informally he calls them his, 
although in fact they are not. Even of the field which he 
inherits from his mother, its harvests he may dispose of at 
will, but the field itself he may not.*¢ 


The petition continues, explaining the matriarchal communal 
society and why dividing it up for private ownership would be un- 
thinkable. Washington authorities never replied and the government 
continued to carve up the lands, finally giving up because of Hopi 
resistance. In the heart of New Mexico, the nineteen Indigenous 
city-states of the Pueblo Indians organized resistance under US oc- 
cupation using the legal system as a means of survival, as they had 
under Spanish colonialism and in their relationship with the republic 
of Mexico. In the decades after they had lost their autonomous po- 
litical status under Mexico and were counted as former Mexican cit- 
izens under US law, both Hispanos and Anglo squatters encroached 
upon the Pueblos’ ancestral lands. The only avenue for the Pueblos 
was to use the US court of private land claims. The following report 
reflects their status in the eyes of the Anglo-American judiciary: 


Occasionally the court room at Santa Fe would be enlivened 
by a squad of Indians who had journeyed thither from their 
distant Pueblos as witnesses for their grant. These delegations 
were usually headed by the governor of their tribe, who ex- 
hibited great pride in striding up to the witness stand and be- 
ing sworn on the holy cross; wearing a badge on his breast, a 
broad red sash round his waist, and clad in a white shirt, the 
full tail of which hung about his Antarctic zone like the skirt 
of a ballet dancer, and underneath which depended his baggy 
white muslin trousers, a la Chinese washee-washee. The grave 
and imperturbable bow which the governor gave to the judges 
on the bench, in recognition of their equality with himself 
as official dignitaries, arrayed in that grotesque fashion, was 
enough to evoke a hilarious bray from a dead burro.*’ 
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Without redress for their collective land rights under the claims 
court, the Pueblos had no choice but to seek federal Indian trust 
status. After they lost in their first attempt, finally in 1913 the US Su- 
preme Court reversed the earlier decision and declared the Pueblos 
wards of the federal government with protected trust status, stating: 


“They are essentially a simple, uninformed, inferior people.””* 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, sculptor James Earle 
Fraser unveiled the monumental and iconic sculpture The End of 
the Trail, which he had created exclusively for the triumphal 1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. The image of the near naked, exhausted, dying Indian mounted 
on his equally exhausted horse proclaimed the final solution, the 
elimination of the Indigenous peoples of the continent. The follow- 
ing year, Ishi, the California Yani who had been held captive for five 
years by anthropologists who studied him, died and was proclaimed 
“the last Indian.” Dozens of other popular images of “the vanishing 
Indian” were displayed during this period. The film industry soon 
kicked in, and Indians were killed over and over on screens viewed 
by millions of children, including Indian girls and boys. 

With utter military triumph on the continent, the United States 
then set out to dominate the world, but the Indigenous peoples re- 
mained and persisted as the “American Century” proceeded. 


